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written thirteen days previously. P&ain informed Douglas
that he had the necessary authority to deal with the matter
and gave as the reason for the long delay his desire to answer
the questions asked personally. He must, therefore, have
known quite well when Douglas saw him in Paris that
Nivelle would have to go and that he himself would
succeed him.

Petain gave Douglas to understand that he realised that
the main effort was to be made by the British troops and
he undertook to maintain vigorous attacks to prevent the
Germans withdrawing troops to reinforce the divisions
opposed to the British attack at Ypres,

All this time preparations were being made for the big
offensive that it was planned to launch in the Ypres Salient.
Douglas decided, however, that the final arrangements could
not be made until the results of the operations at Messines
Ridge were established. Meanwhile the French had relieved
a number of divisions on Douglas's right and had also sup-
plied six divisions to act under his orders near the coast
Douglas was determined that the attempt to capture
Messines Ridge would not take place until our artillery had
definitely the upper hand and had ranged on the enemy's
batteries which would be used for defence. The enemy was
now holding his front line very lightly, and it was discovered
from orders issued by the Germans that the enemy no longer
intended to fight to keep our troops from entering their
front line but laid great stress on die importance of pre-
venting our troops from occupying and defending it

In the early morning of the 7th June, the mines at
Messines were exploded. These were the biggest mines that
had ever been used during the war, and under cover of a
tremendous barrage our infantry advanced.

The whole attack went off absolutely satisfactorily and
Douglas was very pleased with the results of the first day's
achievements. The mines had all been exploded successfully
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